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THE ETHICS 



NEW EDUCATION 



BY PBBSTON W. BBABOH 



This is a day of earnest educational 
awakening. Intelligent thought, within 
and without the teacher's }}rofession, is 
being applied to tlie teacher's work. The 
demands of the Aiuerican public, the help- 
ful discussions of community club-organi- 
zations,and the worlf of progressive teachers 
everywhere are rapidly raising the standard 
of the secondary schools. The kindergar- 
ten is contributing its genial spirit all along 
the line, while the university is intensely 
interested in the development of the best 



I lower-grade schools. The diacussion of the 
Herbart Club, the investigations in child- 
study, and the doctrine of individualism 
have been turning inward the eyes of 
schoolroom methods. The American maga- 
zines are full of earnest criticism, which the 
I better school men are receiving at its proper 

value. But of all questions that are and 
can be propounded there is one of supreme 
importance, growing more and more out of 
the trend of economic considerations; and 
^- that is, Wh-at is t)i& ethical value of school- 
room results? In what way are the pub- 
lic schools lifting the children of America 
Pto a higher as iveil as a broader plane of ^ 
Ufe? J 

This is a vital queetion, for the public 
schools represent the spirit and foundation 
of our nation's life. The home is of too 
unfortunate an average standard to present 
at large a high ideal ; the Church is too lim- 
ited in its range of contaett^ut the public 
schools, with their seventeen millions of 
children, represent the integral life of to- 
morrow's promise, and have a responsible 




opportunity for the maHng of raen and 
women, and for delerminiDg the future of 
the republi9/* Therefore, the gi'eat, the vital 
question of the educational world is, What 
are the schools doing toward the making of 
character! For this is the supreme end of 
all education. If the public schools ai'e not 
giving a moral, as well as an intellectual 
and physical development; if they are not 
lifting mankind to a higher standard of life, 
then they are not meeting the i^uirements 
of their mission and have no right to their 
place in our national economy. We are in 
the midst of a sea of perils — the tendencies 
to so-called socialism, communism, and the 
materialistic— our tramp life and the para- 
sitic elements attaching themselves to the 
industrial movements of the day. But these 
perils cannot be met by a nation adrift. 
There must be a rudder to our Ship of 
State ; and tliat rudder must be character 
in citizenship, which is possible only as the 
direct product of educational effort. 

The charge is frequently heard, advanced 
by those who have not caught the spirit of 



modern education, that "tte publie schools 
are godless schools." This is cheap doc- 
trine, arising from failure to eomprelieiid 
the life-earnestness and consecration which 
faithful teachers bring to their work, or 
from contact with schools of ignoble kind. 
<^ Now I hold, essentially and fundan[ien- 
) tally, to a complete separation of the Church 
C and the State; but there is one thing to be 
/ remembered — this is a nation founded in 
^ religious faith and characterized by the 
/recognition of a Su])reine Intelligence. This 
IS not a nation of agnosticism. The plant- 
ing of the cross by the followers of Colum- 
bus ; the consecration of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers ; the precedent prayer of the framers of 
the Declaration of Independence; the his- 
toric prayer of "Washington at Valley 
Forge ; of Lincoln in another night of 
national gloom; the appeal of Garfield to 
the frenzied mob in New York ; the national 
recognition of Thanksgiving Day and of 
Christmas as legal holidays; the universal 
celebration of the birthday of Christ— 
which if any man doubt, let him go walk 
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the time- 
he Presi- 
lis chair; 
gislaturea 
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in the army and navy, ana m all State in- 
stitutions of penalty and reform ; the many 
State mottoes ; the ' ' Anno Domini ' ' of 
eveiy commercial and social piece of paper 
of the entire land, and hy which even the 
infidel suhscribes to the divinity of Christ; 
and the coin, of current use, expressing the 
underlying faith of the Kepublic in the tal- 
ismanic words, "In God we Trust"— theae, 
and many other characteristics, indispu- 
tably evidence that this nation — the Amer- 
ican nation — ie fundamentally and forever 
a Christian nation, and as such has a right 
to the recognition of God in the public 
schools. I like the teacher free from re- 
ligious cant and denominational bias; but, 



at the same time, I admire the one who, in 
viewing creation, does not close his eyea to 
glimpses of the Creator, and who does not 
hesitate to look up from "Nature to 
Nature's God." This is not sectarian in 
principle, and is thoroughly indorsed by 
State Constitutions ordinarily thought to 
be suppressive. Freedom and liberty and 
national practice demand that the teaoher. 
in his work, shall have the right to the 
recognition of God 's sovereignty ; and many 
more than the people think are they who 
permeate their work with such vivifying 
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But while tKe idea of G'od has its entitled 
place in schoolroom recognition, I do not 
believe ethics is best taught as a creed. Dur- 
ing the past few years quite a numbeir of 
text- books on ethics have been published for 
use in the secondary schools. Suoh instruc- 
tion has little more than Lilliputian value- 
Ethics cannot be taught from the outside. 
Ethical training cannot be something of ex- 
traneous character, but must be an int^rral 
part of every exercise of daily life— the at- 
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ire in which one lives — the spirit 
which one breathes. With this view of the 
question, the public schools are pre-emi- 
nently the place where opportunity is given 
for character- building ; and if in any respect 
the output has been unsatisfactory, it be- 
hooves the people to be awake to the neces- 
sity of providing conditions that will make 
all the more powerful this fundamental fac- 
tor of the American republic. ^ 

Now let us consider a few cardinal fea- 
tures of the public scJiools that tend toward 
ethical culture. 

"Cbere la an etbtcal value in actirtts. 

"An idle brain is the devil's workshop" is 
not only a trite saying but a truism. While 
an active child may become a doer of evil, his 
chances of such outcome are not one per 
cent of those of the lazy boy whose life is 
a ready prey for the invasions of the in- 
festing vermin of immorality. There is 
hope of an active man, for activity is the 
essential principle cf life ; but the lazy man 
—what company is there that would insure 
his chances for heaven t 



Ubere is an etbical value in otOcr. It is 

"Heaven's first law." Now this is a point 
of pre-eminent imjiortanee. The most ex- 
pensive thing in all educational and indeed 
in all divine economy is disorder. Well does 
a superintendent hesitate to have his own 
child in a disorderly sch ool. "WhyT Be- 
cau3e(^i3 ord&r is^ij^oi ^ . Very frequently 
a disorderly school appears, but the cry is, 
"Give the teacher a chance!" Every fair- 
minded school executive is willing to give 
almost any teacher an extended chance, ex- 
cepting the teacher in a disorderly school ; 
but there is somebody else who' must have 
a chance, and that person is the child. The 
loss of respect for authority, the conscious- 
ness that there is something smart in evad- 
ing the teacher and in doing wrong, the 
encouragement to deception and dishonesty 
—these, and a hundred other elements in a 
disorderly school, make for the unmaking 
of character. Let it be emphasized that dis- 

I order is immoral, while the opposite of such 
conditions tends to ethical development. 
Now the order which is here deemed so 




desirable is not the old-time dead order of 

inspirationless form and absolute quiet, 
■where the normal activities of life gave 
place to the more important ticking of the 
clock, but that happy condition of vitalized 
workers most favorable for the performance 
of work. That prohibition of whispering 
and other arbitrarv exactions are immoral 
is more than susceptible of proof. Order 
to be of ethical value must be of a natural 
character. 

TEbcre is an etbtcal value tn babit. It is 

habit that forms ua, that makes us or damns 
us. It is not God that says, "Thou shalt 
not be saved," but habit which renders the 
soul impei-vious to salvation. In sin, the 
primary effect upon the sinner is never so 
great as the secondary. The boy who runs 
away from scliool does wrong, but the sin 
he then commits is not nearly so great as 
the ones he will commit before the day is 
over. It is tlie mission of the school to form 
correct habit, to give correct thinking and 
to influence the placing of one's life in con- 
formity to that which is true and good. 
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TCbcrc is an etblcal value In association. 

I admit that association under inactive, dis- 
orderly circumstances and conditions of 
improper habit is iinraorai ; but, on the other 
hand, the child brought up by himself is 
fearfully unfortunate in his moral tenden- 
cies. The highest type of manhood is not 
developed in solitude, nor under circmn- 
stanees of riotous imagination, but face to 
face with the realities and temptations of 
life. The country boy who seems so sturdy 
will fall sooner than the town boy when sub- 
jected to the temptations of city life. The 
old-time separation of boys and girls in 
schools and in seminaries had its fearfully 
expensive results, which disappeared largely 
in the presence of co-education. We all need 
association, and in the associations of the 
public schools there is a purifying influence 
not easily estimated. True, there are par- 
ents who are reluctant to send little children 
to the public schools because of fear of 
taint; but such persons have known little 
of the character and possibilities of the bet- 
ter school. There are, no doubt, objectiou- 
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able things that appear even in good 
schools ; but compai^ed with the things 
which will go wrong in model homes, it is 
a wonder that the superior results are so 
pronounced in the public schools. 

Xlterarg culture has its value in the for- 
mation of character. The analysis or fram- 
ing of a pure sentence, the contact with a 
lofty thought, the appreciation of a noble 
sentiment^ all give color to the better tastes. 
A man cannot sing a verse of ' ' Home, Sweet 
Home," and at the same time commit a 
crime. A child cannot read the selection 
in his reader entitled "The Mysterious 
Stranger," by Jane Taylor, without being 
struck with man's ingratitude to God. The 
reading of "Black Beauty" leaves an in- 
delible impression upon the mind and the 
heart. In the same way, it may be said, 
there are ethical values in all good studies 
and mental activities. The beauties of liter- 
ature proper and of choice language; the 
inoulcation of noble sentiment; the impulse 
that comes from thought-contact with the 
lives of the great and good ; the philosophy 
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this being done; but the world has made 

great strides during these latter years. 
There is no saving grace in a long face per 
se^On the other hand, a joyous spirit is i 
one of God's best gifts. IkPlay in children is 
a divine expression. The school recess has 
been understood to be so many minutes for 
pure air and for a "let go" exercise. It 
should be an educational opportunity for 
moral development through play. There is 
nothing on the school premises so fniitful 
in demoralization as the standing around of 
school children, or grouping together, with 
nothing to do. On the other hand, play, 
sport, and romp, under proper direction, 
have inestimable value. They bring to the 
surface the pure joy of the inner life and 
bless childhood with God's best beneficence 
—the sunshine of his smile. It will do any 
older man good to stand in the presence of 
children and see them play— it will bring 
better thoughts to the hardened heart — 
earnest participation will do anybody good. 
In all the particulai"s already specified 
the public schools are making character of 



a higher order/ But there is another and 
even a more powerfnl factor in ethical train- 
ing, and that is motive; tlie principle un- 
derlying action, the determinative volition 
that leads to formative results, vThis indeed 
belongs more properly in discussion to the 
disciplinary factors, but it so far transcends 
all the rest that it is here given a major 
place for the sake of greater emphasis. 

The old-time idea was that the child must 
bring his life into conformity to require- 
ment. Not can, but mvst, was the principle 
of action. The teacher with eyes in the back 
of his head was the best teacher. There was 
no choice, no volition, no sjwntaneity— all 
was repression and enforced obedience. It 
was taken for granted that the child dis- 
liked school, that the pursuit of knowledge 
was distasteful, and that there was no safe 
way for tlie master to maintain his place, 
excepting by breaking the will of Uie dis- 
obedient pupils. Growing out of this spirit 
came a long line of false incentives, which 
for years were all powerful in sway; and 
their ghosts still walk in many schoolrooms, 



and even in some Sabbath-schools at the 
present day. This reference is to rewards 
of merit, the keeping-in at recess on so many 
demerit marks, to prizes, percentages, honor 
plaoes, discriminating rankings, and a hun- 
dred other inventions of the Evil One. The 
child who is taught to work for a prize, be it 
even in eonmiitting to memory passages of 
the Scriptures, is bribed, and, to that ex- 
tent, corrupted. He is not taught to love 
truth because of its own beauty. There 
grows up within him, not pure love for the 
thing presented, but a desire for something 
unnatural, something selfish, something 
temiwrary. The child taught to work for a 
per cent, never rises higher than his motive. 
He may work himself to a frenzied heat in 
his all-pervading desire to be first or to gain 
a high marking ; but such a student remains 
not a worker after such unnatural stimulus 
is gone. He has passed his objective; his 
love for work dies stillborn. Hence, all 
such incentives are false to the spirit of 
education and are immoral in their ten- 
dencies. 

19 



I have been thirty-five years in the school- 
room as pupil and teacher; have lived a 
good part of that time (with regret be ii 
said) in the atmosphere of prizes and per 
cents. ; have watched their false spur and 
unnatural coloring of character ; liave 
looked upon noble ambition i)erverted to 
things abnonnal ; have seen the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral wreckage that ensued ; 
and, as the result of personal investigation 
and personal experience, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce the whole system of incentives 
I to which reference has been made as abnor- 

^ mal, unprofitable, false, and immoral. Theii- 

H entire tendency is to temporary result, to 

H stifled interest, to the recognition wf an iin- 

H natuiul means as an end, to the develop- 

I ment of a selfish spirit, and to dishonest 

I practice, as well as to over-pressure, and 

H over -nervous and over-physical strain. 

H What should be given the child in their 

H stead 1 Nothing but a higher motive; and 

H that is, to work from pure love for work and 

H because it is right. It is false to say the 

^^^^ pursuit of knowledge is unattractive. There 

1 
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f or girl in all the world who ean- 
3 touched by the right teacher. He may 
1 the mechanical school ; but, in the 
presence of spirit and an encouraging smile, 
the baiTen wastes of fruitless endeavor 
spring into vomal life, and the beginning is 
made for a richer realization. 

The fact is, only our methods of approach 
are distasteful— truth is always attractive. 
The rich realm of learning is full of pui'e 
delight. The so-called bad boy needs some 
one to start the machinery of his life into 
operation— to find for him a field of interest 
and to give him inspiration. In the pres- 
ence of the true teacher— not the school- 
keeper, but the teacher— there is the warm- 
ing into life of the dormant germ of divin- 
ity, and the beat of all results become pos- 
sible under the influence of true motive. To 
think otherwise would make a skeptic of the 
believer in education. Interest; interest! 
What a world of possibility and delight is 
being unlocked by this key to the salvation 
of the uninterested and lost! 

The public schools, under the practice of 



proper niotive, give excellent oi^M>rtaidty 

for the cnltivatitm of an ansel£ak and gen- 
erous spirit With the removal of the desire 
to snrpaas others for the bare sake of being 
ahead, there comes an interest in others* 
welfare, and enltivation is given to the true 
spirit of true socialism. The kindergarten 
has broaght a rich contribution to the public 
schools in this particular. The Thanksgiv- 
ing offering, now the happy custom of many 
schools, is intended least of all for the good 
it will do the poor, although that is consid- 
erable ; but it is a means to a greater end in 
the edncation of the child. 

Consideration has been given to the mo- 
tive involved in study; let ns now direct at- 
tention to the motive belonging to govern^ 
meitt. All true government must be self- 
government. There can be no snch thing as 
substitution of endeavor or responsibility. 
"Self-effort alone has educational value; to 
direct selfeffort is leaching." Even so in a 
school government, the Ego must have op- 
' [wrtunity for determination. As already 
Btated, the school of the old education 
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was all repression and authority. There 
was no recognition cf the Will as an immor- 
tal part of the child, appealing for educa- 
tion. There was no sixintaneity, no choice. 
There might have lx*n order of a kind, but 
it was enforced order. If the teacher, or 
even the college professor, was late, the stu- 
dents "bolted." J.f the teacher was called 
without the door, the school was bedlam. 

Not so in the school of appeal to higher 
motive. There the thing presented is the i , 
law,not in its majesty, but in its beauty. The /t 
child is taught to realize that harmony is the ' ' ' 
sole end of ali requirement. Offending, he 
stands in the presence of the broken law. 
His act has disturbed the entire relations of 
the school, has brought discord whero 
should have been hannony, and in oonse- 
qnence others are unhappy. Sin is a hei- 
nous thing, making us unlovable and un- 
loving. As such, and because it violates the 
principles of eternal right, it removes us far 
from the sunshine of one another's enjoy- 
ment and of God's smUe. How much better 
it is for us to be true to our relations in the 
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school and in God's ecoDomy! How de- 
pendent npon onr indlvidoal action is the 
harmonv of all about ns, and how we oon- 
tribate to the sunshine of all who know ns 
wlien we are faithful to our individual re- 
sftonsibility! 

I like the inspiration involved in the 
thought that the teacher expects, not forces, 
every child to do his duty. Such a spirit 
saved England in the days of Lord Nelson, 
when he said, "England expects every man 
to do his duty"; raised France to her high 
position during tiie period of Napoleonic 
gloiy, when tliat daring leader cried out, 
' ' Men of France, the eyes of thirty centuries 
are looking down upon you"; and it is jost 
as powerful as an incentive when applied to 
calling forth the nobler principles of the 
child heart. Personal responsibility belongs 
just as much to the child as to the maturer 
person. Many a man has been saved by re- 
sponsibility, and this may be the case with 
the child. 

For tliis reason I do not like watching 
children, and the employment of detective 




eharaeteristies. On the playground the 
teacher should be present, but more because 
of interest in the children's happiness and 
participation in their games. Of every child 
there should be expected his duty ; and be 
should be given the utmost confidence until 
he pro%'es himself unworthy ; and oven then 
he should be forgiven ' ' until seventy times 
seven. ' ' 

The schoolroom should .be characterized 
by natural order and self-reliant strength. 
No school is ever organized for effective 
work until self-government is possible. The 
teacher's place in the room is as the inspir- 
ing director of the children's endeavor; but 
should the teacher be called for a time from 
the room, the school so trained continues its 
perfect order. As superintendent, the writer 
once had a school of fifty pupils that ran 
itself for eleven weeks without a teacher; 
but, let it be said, such a condition is not the 
result of corporal punishment and other 
pernicious methods of appeal. Self-reli- 
ance, independence, and character itself 
come from within, not without; and never 



i 18 so taugEt to work, is he safe 
for the duties of life and of citizenship. 
There must be. utilization of the will, there 
must be determining choice, or self-reliant, 
tnifltworthy character will not he the prod- 
uct of the schools. The school must be in 
miniature what God has made the entire 
■ft'orld to be— a place where character is 
' formed, not by arbitrary requirement, not 

by fatalism, but by responsible choice, 
j/' I have already refeiTed to the etiiical op- 
portunities presented by association, but 
Uiero is a factor not yet directly discussed, 
and tliat is tiie teacher. There are teachers, 
and tliere are others who unfortunately en- 
ter tliat holy office. It is not intended to say 
that all teachers who fall short of the high 
results described are failures. Far be it 
from such a conclusion, for there is many a 
faithful worker, doing valiant service for 
humanity, who stands discouraged at many 
an evening hour over the work of tlie day ; 
but this much is implied, that the greatest 
teadier is tiie one successful as outlined. 
There are teachers in whose very presence 
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is delight. The child feels the inspiration 
of a gi'eat life, and is influenced accord- 
ingly. Such a teacher is an effective apos- 
tle of a better living, and gives an. uplift and 
an impulse to the student's life that cannot ^ 
be measured this side of eternity. After all, 
it is not so much a question of the Bible in .• fl 
the school as it is a question of the teacher iL.y'' 
with the Bible in her heart. Such a teacher , 
glorifies her vocation and leaves immortal 
impress upon all she touches. 

"Wihat a glorious thing to the child to be 
permitted contact with suci a personality— 
and there are many of tliem 1 Under such 
direction how all the world opens up with a 
diviner light 1 Duty faithfully performed 
in the schoolroom brings its conscious hap- 
piness. Under true motive the various de- 
partments of work assume a higher char- 
acter. The true spiritual being finds espi-es- 
sion, and all the world takes on a higher 
manifestation of law, of order, of beauty, 
and of God. 

As this article wa.s in the simmering proc- 
ess, I stood one day in a schoolroom, at- 
27 



tempting to apply the ethical query to tb 
work I saw in progress. What, after all, i 
thought, is the value of the schoolroom ex.!; 
erdses in the making of character? Is it 
jwssible I overestimate the glimpses tha 
child gets of that which is divine even in his 
day-school work! En\'ironed as the teacher 
often is by the appearance of agnostic senti- 
ment, is there opportunity to leave with the 
child the realization of God, purely through 
the ordinary realm of school studies? As I 
was thus querying, I saw a little girl of 
eleiven years busy in a language exercise.-, 
Stepping to hor side, I leaned over her deak 
and saw these beautiful word& flowing, in 
i-eproduetioB, from her pen : 

God hath a presence. 

And that you may see 
In the fold of a flower. 

The leaf of a tree; 
In the sun of the noonday, 

The star of the night; 
In the storm of the darkness 

The rainbow of light; 
In the waves of the ocean, 

The furrows of land; 



